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ONE YEAR OF FEDERAL 


By BEATRICE 


CHILD LABOR CONTROL 


McCONNELL 


Director, Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second of two articles summarizing 
the results of one year of child labor regulation under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which became effective October 24, 1938. 
The fist, which appeared in the October issue, dealt with 
administration and enforcement. 


Hazardous Occupations 


HE Children’s Bureau is authorized to find and 
declare occupations especially hazardous for the em- 
ployment of minors between 16 and 18 years or 
detrimental to their health or well-being and to fix a 
minimum age of 18 years for such employment in estab- 
lishments subject to the Act. 

The procedure which the Children’s Bureau has set up 
for these determinations offers a basis for cooperation with 
State departments of labor and for pooling existing knowl- 
edge of the occupations studied. Action is taken only after 
careful study of available material, surveys of conditions, 
and hearings at which employers, workers, and the public 
are represented. 

The first hazardous-occupations order issued declares 
Occupations in or about plants manufacturing explosives 
or articles containing explosive components to be particu- 
larly hazardous for the employment of minors between 
16 and 18 years. As rapidly as possible the Bureau is 
cafrying on work preparatory to the determination of the 
hazards of the employment of minors in the operation of 
motor vehicles or as helpers on such vehicles. The hearing 
on the proposed order was held on October 27 and the 
final order will be issued shortly. A study of coal mining 
is now under way, and other industries and occupations 
will be considered as soon as possible. 

The general reaction to the determination of occupations 
hazardous to minors according to the procedures set up 
by the Children’s Bureau has been favorable and certain 
State departments of labor have already indicated that 
they are intending to follow the lead of the Children’s 
Bureau in setting up hazardous-occupations regulations in 
their States. 


Employment of 14- and 15-year-old Children 


The Fair Labor Standards Act provides that outside 
the field of manufacturing and mining occupations chil- 
dren of 14 and 15 may be employed under conditions and 
in occupations determined by the Children’s Bureau not 
to interfere with their schooling, health, or well-being. 
The procedure followed by the Bureau in making these 





determinations is similar to that set up for determining 


- occupations especially hazardous for minors between 16 


and 18: i.e., a study of existing information, consultation 
with persons qualified and interested in the field, public 
hearings, and submission of tentative drafts before final 
determination. 

Regulation No. 3 issued by the Children’s Bureau sets 
up the conditions under which minors between 14 and 16 
may be employed, excluding them entirely from manu- 
facturing, mining, and processing occupations, from work 
on power-driven machinery or hoisting apparatus, from 
the operation of motor vehicles or as helpers on such 
vehicles, and from public messenger services. In other 
occupations which may be subject to the Act, employment 
outside of school hours is permitted at 14 years subject 
to maximum-hour and night-work regulations. The maxi- 
mum hours of employment are 3 a day and 18 a week 
when school is in session and 8 a day and 40 a week when 
school is not in session. Night work is prohibited between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. except in the distribution of news- 
papers. In such work, so far as it is covered by the child- 
labor provisions of the Act, the beginning hour may be 
6 a.m. and the closing hour during the summer: months, 
8 p.m.; but if a minor is so employed both before and 
after noon on school days, his work must not begin before 
7 a.m. or end later than 7 p.m. 


Industrialized Agriculture 


The regulation of the work of children in industrialized 
agriculture is to a large extent outside the we of the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
These provisions do not apply to the work of children 
on farms during periods when they are not required to 
attend school, and it is during the long summer vacation 
of rural schools that most agricultural work in which 
children are used is done. 

In one area of agricultural work—the cultivation of 
sugar beets—an interesting beginning has been made this 
year in a regulatory program in connection with another 
Federal act, the Sugar Act of 1937. Under that Act, which 
is administered by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, benefits paid to growers are conditional upon 
compliance with certain child-labor standards, i.e., a mini- 
mum age of 14 years and a maximum working day of 8 
hours for children between 14 and 16, children of crop 
owners working for their own parents being exempted. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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THE FINAL SCORE 


ILLS to establish 16 years as the minimum age for 
work during school hours were introduced in ten 
states during the 1939 legislative sessions, but in only 
two, Massachusetts and West Virginia, were they enacted 
into law. The eight states in which efforts to raise general 
standards met with defeat were: California, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Tennessee and 
New Jersey. The Legislature of New Jersey is still in 
session, but there appears to be little likelihood that the 
proposed legislation will receive favorable consideration 
before adjournment. 


The new child labor and compulsory school attendance 
laws in West Virginia raise from 14 to 16 the age at 
which children may leave school for employment without 
work permits. Unfortunately, no minimum age is set for 
the granting of such permits, but with strict administrative 
interpretation this legislation will bring West Virginia 
into the small group of states which place a general pro- 
hibition upon the employment of children under 16 during 
school hours. Other provisions of the West Virginia law 
reduce maximum hours of labor for children under 16 
from 48 to 40 per week and prohibit night work from 
8 p.m. to 5 a.m. instead of the former 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
The minimum age for employment in an extended list of 
hazardous occupations is raised from 16 to 18 years. 


In Massachusetts several new regulatory measures were 
enacted. Outstanding is one which limits to agriculture, 
domestic service, and work in the home the occupations 
for which children 14 to 16 years may be excused from 
compulsory school attendance. Bills of this type have been 
introduced repeatedly in the Massachusetts Legislature, but 
until this year have met with sharp opposition. Another 
Massachusetts law represents an interesting departure in 
the regulations governing children in theatrical perform- 
ances in that it attempts to discriminate between the 
appearance of children on the legitimate stage, and in 
other forms of entertainment. It permits the appearance of 
children under 14 in theatres where not more than two 
performances are given in any one day or eight in any 
one week. Massachusetts also raised from 14 to 16 the 
minimum age at which industrial home work may be 
carried on. 

California and West Virginia, also, enacted laws regulat- 
ing industrial home work. Both states now bar the use of 
home work on specified articles, and the California law 
prohibits the issuance of home workers’ certificates to 
persons under 16 years of age. 

In North Carolina a bill raising the compulsory school 





attendance age from 14 to 16 in a single county was passed, 
but a similar measure affecting the entire state failed. 


No action was taken on an Alabama bill reducing the 
length of the legal work week for children under 16 and 
raising from 12 to 14 the age at which boys may engage 
in street trades, but this bill may be considered again when 
the Legislature, which is now recessed, reconvenes in 1940. 


Two backward steps were taken in Pennsylvania. The 
upper age limit of compulsory school attendance for un- 
employed minors was reduced from 18 to 17 and the age 
at which exemption from school attendance may be made 
for farm or domestic work was set at 14 instead of 15. 
Another bill reduced the extra compensation payable under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act to illegally employed 
minors from 100 per cent to 10 per cent of normal. 

In New York only the Governor's veto defeated pro- 
posals to permit children of 14 and over to work on golf 
courses outside of school hours without employment certifi- 
cates and to exclude them from benefits under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

A complete summary of state child labor legislation 
proposed during the 1939 legislative session and action 
on each bill is available, on request, from this office. 


HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT 
SYMPOSIUM 


SYMPOSIUM on Household Employment sponsored 

by 22 civic organizations will be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, on November 28. The opening 
session will be devoted to general consideration of the 
problems involved, followed by small group discussions 
to bring out varied points of view. After the luncheon, at 
which Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Fannie Hurst will 
be among the speakers, a summary report of the morning 


conferences will be given, questions from the floor dis- | 


cussed, and a short skit presented. 

The purpose of the Symposium is definitely educational. 
It will not endorse any particular solution. Attendance will 
be by invitation issued through the participating organiza- 
tions. Members of the National Child Labor Committee 
who wish to receive invitations to attend are asked to 
send their names to the Committee. 


CHILD ACTORS IN HOLLYWOOD 


UVENILE actors of Hollywood are now under the jur- 
isdiction of the California Labor Commission. The 
consent of the State Labor Commissioner must be obtained 
before minors are employed and he has announced that 
satisfactory records must be furnished with regard to the 
child’s school attendance, school progress and health. For- 
merly the Los Angeles school system issued permits. 


LISTEN IN 


R. DINWIDDIE, General Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, will give a radio talk on 
migratory child workers over Station WOR on November 
22 at 11:45 a.m. This.is one of a series of twelve broad- 
casts on varied aspects of child welfare sponsored by the 


Extension Service of the New Jersey State College of 4 


Agriculture, Rutgers University. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

In order to aid in the enforcement of this. provision, certifi- 
cates of age for children whom they may wish to employ 
are being made available to sugar-beet growers in Ohio 
and Michigan under a plan worked out by the Children’s 
Bureau and the Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the officials who issue employment certificates in 
those States. The same procedure is being followed in 
regard to the issuance of certificates of age for these chil- 
dren as for certificates acceptable as proof of age under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. It is hoped that eventually 
a similar system can be put into effect for all children in 
industrialized agriculture. 


The Future 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 is a great stride 
forward in the establishment of national minima for child 
employment and in making possible for every child certain 
minimum opportunities, but it is only a beginning. Its 
child-labor provisions apply only to workers in industries 
producing goods for interstate commerce. Excluding chil- 
dren in agriculture and domestic service, it is estimated 
that at least three-fourths of the working children under 
16 years of age in this country are in strictly intrastate 
industries and are outside the protection of the Act. If 
all child workers are to be given even a minimum of pro- 
tection, there must be action along two lines. The first is 
progress in State legislation, giving free rein for State 
initiative, and it is hoped that with the Federal Act as a 
guide-post great advances will be made on this front during 
the next year or two. Experience has shown, however, 
that the States which fall behind are always pulling back 
the States which forge ahead. The second line of action, 
therefore, is completion of ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, which would 
make possible a national minimum of protection for all 
gainfully employed children through Congressional action. 

But in whatever form it may come, the protection of 
the Nation’s children is fundamental. There is no place 
in this democracy of ours for oppressive child labor—it 
must be wiped out if youth are to be given the opportunity 
to prepare for their place in the world of tomorrow. 


REGENTS’ INQUIRY INTO EDUCATION 
FOR LIVING 


7... efficacy of the secondary schools of New York 
State in preparing young people for jobs and for 
participation in adult life and recommendations for im- 
proving the quality of the service these institutions render 
form the material of the two latest volumes of the Report 
of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New York.* The general 
report of the Inquiry, Education for American Life, is te- 
viewed in THE AMERICAN CHILD, March 1939. 

A definitely negative picture of the value of their edu- 
cational experience to out-of-school youth is presented in 
When Y outh Leave School. The investigation reported in 
this volume was based on the assumptions that the character 





*When Y outh Leave School by Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall 
($3.00) and Education for Work by Thomas L. Norton ($2.75). 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York City, 1938. 


of the students who leave secondary school constitutes a 
valid measure of the quality of the school’s contribution 
to effective living and that this test must be applied to 
those pupils who leave school before graduation as well 
as to the minority who receive diplomas. 

Among the most striking facts unearthed by the investi- 
gators were that former secondary school pupils, espe- 
cially those in larger communities, had so few contacts 
with adults that it was almost impossible for interviewers 
to find grownups who knew anything about the activities 
of the pupils. Lines of educational and recreational activity 
started in school were usually discontinued immediately 
after school leaving, and former pupils had very little 
contact with the schools. Guidance programs within the 
schools were extremely inadequate. Curriculum choices 
and elective courses were often decided by pupils without 
advice and school officers frequently gave misinformation 
regarding the value of courses given by proprietary schools. 

In general, it was found that only one factor, intelli- 
gence, had received special attention in directing pupils 
into the various curricula. As a result, many pupils who 
had neither the means nor the desire to go to college 
received college entrance diplomas because they were able 
to pass the required work, and industrial courses were 
taken by others, irrespective of their aptitude for such 
work, merely because they were unable to pass any of the 
other courses. Partly as a result of this method of selec- 
tion, pupils left school under the impression that they 
should be satisfied only with white collar jobs, regardless 
of the types of communities or family situations in which 
they found themselves. Many were also seriously handi- 
capped by an acquired attitude that it is wrong and weak 
to seek advice. 

In Education for Work detailed recommendations are 
made for a state policy with regard to education for voca- 
tional adjustment. Due consideration is given to the eco- 
nomic realities with which young people leaving school are 
confronted, including the probability that at times even 
the best prepared youths may find no opportunities for 
employment. At the same time, it is pointed out that the 
school cannot place the entire blame for the failure of 
youth to adjust to life on the economic system. On the 
contrary, in the face of a difficult economic and social 
situation, the responsibilities of those whose task it is to 
guide and educate youth are redoubled. 


CHILD LABOR FACTS: 1939-1940 


HIS 40-page booklet summarizes the factors which 
gp operated to change the child labor situation 
since 1930, and answers some of the questions most fre- 
quently asked about child labor today: 

What has been the effect of the Wages and Hours Act 

on child labor? 

How many children are working today? 

What kind of work are these children doing? 

What is the status of the Child Labor Amendment? 

What are the provisions of state child labor laws with 

reference to industries not covered by federal law? 
Copies will be sent without charge to members of the 
National Child Labor Committee on request. Additional 
copies, 25 cents each; 50 copies, $10. 
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WORTH READING 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 50 cents. 


After a brief historical introduction, this booklet discusses 
the various educational activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment as carried on through such media as land grant 
colleges, child health and welfare agencies, emergency 
educational programs and special conferences and com- 
mittees. The material is extremely well organized, with a 
separate chapter, to which a bibliographical note is ap- 
pended, devoted to each group of Federal activities 
through which education is affected. In the chapter on 
Child Health and Welfare Activities the expanding scope 
of the work of the Children’s Bureau is discussed and a 
description is given of its functions under the Social 
Security and Wage-Hour Acts. 


Your City. By E. L. Thorndike, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York City. 1939. $2.00. 


In this unique little book Dr. Thorndike presents the 
results of an extremely interesting study in which he has 
applied quantitative methods to the measurement of the 
- quality of life in 310 American cities. The results show 
that cities differ enormously in the general goodness of 
life for their inhabitants. On the basis of a wide variety 
of facts, including illiteracy, crime, circulation of books 
from public libraries, ownership of automobiles and radios, 
and death rates from appendicitis and syphilis, Pasadena 
was rated the best of all cities of more than 30,000 
population. 


TEXAS’ CHILDREN: THE REPORT OF THE TEXAS CHILD WEL- 
FARE SURVEY. Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 1938. 


Originally started in 1934 by the Texas Relief Commis- 
sion, the study on which this 900-page report is based 
became a joint project participated in, before its comple- 
tion in 1938, by seven other public and private agencies. 
The field study included a house-to-house canvass of 


140,000 households made by 2,000 enumerators, largely 
on a work relief basis, and an analysis of official county 
records. Although the field work was conducted in 1934 
and 1935, the text of the report has been brough up to 
date. The study touches many phases of child welfare, in- 
cluding guardianship, delinquency, dependency, health, 
education and child labor. It concludes with a summary 
discussion of child welfare needs in Texas and how they 
can be met, including an analysis of the cost and the 
State’s ability to finance a comprehensive child welfare 
program. 


How FARE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
Junior Employment Service of the School District of Phila- 
delphia, 1939. (Mimeographed.) 

This is a brief report of a follow-up study of Philadelphia 

senior high and vocational school graduates of 1936 and 

vocational school graduates of 1937. The findings are of 
particular interest since they cover a period when there 
was a great dearth of opportunities for young people. It 
was found that vocational school graduates had not fared 
as well as senior high school graduates in securing em- 
ployment, and that young people under 18 years were 
under a severe handicap in job hunting. The report recom- 

mends for both vocational and high school graduates a 

coordinated and continuous program of counseling, train- 

ing and placement. 


SOCIAL SERVICES AND THE SCHOOLS. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 50 cents. 
The expanding function of the public schools and their 
relationship to other social services are subjects to which 
much discussion and thought are being devoted. This pub- 
lication analyzes the role of the schools in the areas in 
which they come into contact with health, welfare and 
recreational agencies. The interest of schools in child labor 
law enforcement is cited as an example of the type of 
situation in which the schools have a joint responsibility 
with other agencies in carrying out a social program. 





I believe that every child in America should be 
freed from exploitation and given an opportunity 
for education to the limits of his ability. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DCRR B..n..200.nccnrsconsesvorses to assist in your work. 
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